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Strong, Prosperous Nation 


FAFL-CIO Goal in 1958 


tf 
Ang 


Meany Says U. S. 
Faces Crucial Year 


American labor will press a vigorous drive in 1958 to provide 
the nation with the modern weapons and a strong, broad-based 
economy to meet the Soviet-bid for world domination. 

AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany declared in a new year’s state- 
ment “the combination of a faltering domestic economy and Russian 


StateBodies 
Get Orders 


|On3 Unions 


(Texts of Letters, Page 2) 

Official notification has gone to 
state and local. AFL-CIO central 
bodies that three unions, expelled 
by the recent convention, are no 
longer eligible for membership in 
the subordinate organizations. 


The three are the Teamsters, 


» |Bakery & Confectionery Workers 
~> | and the Laundry Workers. 


3 
me 


ves REN 


FOR THE 
{Oo NEWS 


Detailed letters from Pres. 
George Meany and Sec.-Treas. Wil- 
liam F. Schnitzler gave the reasons 
for the convention ousters and the 
limited courses open to the central 
bodies under the appropriate rules 
governing these bodies. 

For the Teamsters, only one 


Living Cost Renews Climb; 
Jobs, Buying Power Decline 


The cost of living started up again in November after a one-month pause. Employment con- 
tinued to decline and purchasing power sagged. The consumer price index of the Labor Dept.’s 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, which had stayed put at 121.1 in October after a steady 13-month climb, 


By Gervase N. Love 


moved up to 121.6 in November, an increase of four-tenths of one percent. 
The latest increase means that record new highs have been established in 14 of the last 15 months. 


| The November reading was 6.1% 


percent higher than that in Febru- 
ary, 1956, just before the long up- 
ward climb took off. 


Buying Power Drops 
In a separate report released at 
the same time as the new higher 
CPI figure, the Labor Dept. said 


course was open: immediate expul- 
sion of Teamsters locals. 

A door was left open for “a rea- 
sonable time” in the case of the 
Bakery Workers so that locals that 
wish to affiliate with the newly- 
chartered American Bakery & Con- 
fectionery Workers may do so. Cen- 
tral body officials were urged to as- 
sist In every way possible the efforts 
of former B&CWIU locals to af- 
filiate with the ABCW. — 

Laundry Workers locals are in- 
eligible for central body member- 
ship along with locals of the Clean- 


the purchasing power of industrial 
workers dropped seven-tenths of 
one percent in November because 
of higher prices and a shrinking of 
the average workweek to 39.2 

The take-home pay of a factory 
worker with three dependents slid 


to $74.91, a decrease of. 3.3 per- 
cent from November 1956. A work- 
er with no dependents took home 
The decline in both cases 
was about 20 cents from October 


$67.51. 


levels. — 


Most of the jump was blamed 
(Continued on Page 8) 


~ 


ing & Dye House Workers which 
affiliated with the LWIU without 
AFL-CIO approval. But locals 
which desire to continue their affili- 
ation through conformity to AFL- 
CIO standrads will, -after proper 
consideration, be eligible to receive 
charters as directly affiliated local 
unions. 


ES - ~ Pie ee 


“scientific advances poses for the 


United States in 1958 a situation 
as crucial, in its own way, as Pearl 
Harbor.” 

Military Build-up Priority 
What the nation needs in face 
of. Communist conquest of outer 
space and their acknowledged abil- 
ity to launch an intercontinental 
ballistics missile is to “face up to 
the truth regarding our interna- 
tional situation.” 

“If we clearly see the facts of 
life as they are,” Meany said, “we 
will realize that our number one 
job is to build up our military 
strength to the point where it is 
at least equal to that of the Soviet 
Union. At the same time, we must 
continue to aid those other nations 
of the free world who are likewise 
marked for domination under the 
Communist plans for world con- 
quest.” 


America, he added, “can afford 
the cost of preparedness” and 
American workers are prepared 
to shoulder their just share of 
that cost. But we insist that it 
be apportioned on the basis of 
equal sacrifice and that all seg- . 
ments of American life bear 
their proper share of the bur- 
den.” 


The basis for any effort to“%irm 
America with modern weapons is 
an economic system with a broad 
base, the AFL-CIO president said. 
The present situation, he noted is 
an unhealthy one with rapidly ris- 


gap between “our ability to produce 
and our ability to consume.” 


Consumer Power Essential 
An increase in defense expendi- 
tures can relieve the current situa- 
tion temporarily, Meany said, but 
the. basic solution “will not come. 
until the Administration recogni 
that the long-run good health of 
our economy depends upon con- 
sumer spending and consumer buy- 
ing power,” . ; 
He pledged that the battle to 
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PERCENT RECEIVING LESS THAN 75c¢ AND $1.00(peR HR) 


FACTORY WORKERS 
APRIL, 1954 


RETAIL WORKERS 
OCT, 1956. 


AFL-CIO Directive on Teamoters 


Text of the letter referring to the Teamsters’ 
expulsion. 

On Dec. 6, 1957, by virtue of a roll call vote, 
the Secorid Constitutional Convention of the AFL- 
CIO expelled from membership the Intl. Brother- 
heod of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America. 

The Intl. Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America was ex- 
pelled from the AFL-CIO because of its failure to 
comply with the directive of the AFL-CIO Executive . 


Council and.to correct the abuses set forth! in the 


ethical practices report to the Executive Council. 
Therefore, in accordance with the provisions of 

the AFL-CIO Constitution, Article 4, Séction 6, and 

the Rules Governing State and Local Central Bodies, 


local unions of the Intl. Brotherhood of Teamsters _ 


are not eligible for membership in state and local 
central bodies. 

You are therefore directed to expel local unions 
of the Intl, Brotherhood of Teamsters from member- 
ship in your body immediately. 


Local Groups Urged to Aid ABC 


Text of the letter referring to the expulsion of the 


Bakery and Confectionery Workers Intl. Union 


authority of the convention to impose directives upon 
them. 


0 2% On Dec. 12, 1957, the Executive Council of the It was, therefore, decided at a later enbetin’ of 

° AFL-CIO, acting on the authority granted to it on the Executive Council, Dec. 12, 1957, that the of- 

‘ cee. | Dec. 9, 1957, by the Second Constitutional Conven- _ficers and Executive Board of the B & CWIU did not 
75¢ $1.00 tion of the AFL-CIO, expelled the Bakery and Con- intend to comply with the convention directive and 


SOURCE: U.S. DEPT. OF LABOR 


Broader Pay Protection 
Top Job for Congress 


The Fair Labor Standards Act is “incomplete” because “nearly 
one-half of all workers who could have the protection of the mini- 
mum wage law are not covered,” Labor’s Economic Review for 


December points out. 
Analyzing the need for broader 


nearly 20 years ago that “labor con- 
ditions detrimental to the mainte- 


ficiency, and general well-being of 


fectionery. Workers Intl. Union from affiliation to the 
AFL-CIO. 

Therefore, in accordance with the provisions of 
the AFL-CIO Constitution, Article 4, Section 6, and 
the Rules Governing State and Local Central Bodies, 
you are directed to disassociate and expel local unions 
of the B & CWIU from membership in the state and 
local central bodies. 

For your information, I would like to review the 
reasons for such action: The convention on Dec. 9, 
1957, following a roll call vote, gave to the Execu- 
tive Council of the AFL-CIO, authority to expel the 
B & CWIU, on or before March 15, 1958, unless the 


Pres. Eisenhower. 


. ciples of the AFL-CIO, 


their charter was thereupon revoked and such revo- 
cation reported to the convention. 

At the same time in an effort to assist the bakery 
and confectionery workers who wish to maintain a 
trade union which follows the traditions and prin- 

a charter was issued on 
Dec. 12, 1957, to the American Bakery and Con- 
fectionery Workers Intl. Union, AFL-CIO. 

In every case where a local union gives an in- 
dication that it is desirous of affiliating itself to the 
new organization, I would request that the state and 
local central bodies give them a reasonable time to 
do so before carrying out the above directive. 


workers . . . should be eliminated | union in good faith initiated immediate steps to the This will however, only to a local sinbon 4 
a ecianity 2 gerne a as rapidly as possible,” the review satisfaction of the council to eliminate corrupt influ- _ which gives tl indication eae they wish to be a 
AFL-CIO Dept. of Research pub- said. ences and correct the abuses set forth in the ethical chartered by the new union—The American aah 
lication summed up as follows: ~ Narrowing Scope practices report to the Executive Council. Bakery and Confectionery Workers Intl. Union, able 
is ' Instead of broadening coverage| Immediately following this action by the conven- AFL-CIO. ery 
v Squarely Up to Congress as rapidly as possible, Congress has | tion, the president and officers of the B & CWIU, i 
ot x ; . . ; mgt In this connection, may I earnestly request that if k 
“The facts are clear: millions of | tended to narrow the act’s scope to | including their executive board were invited to appear : , eesti 
w eid Pest you assist the newly chartered organization in every 80. 
low-paid workers clearly within} exclude some workers who origi-| before the Executive Council at a meeting held Tues- way towards the establishment of a trade union in fou 
federal jurisdiction are denied mini-| nally were protected, it continued. | day, Dec. 10, 1957, at 9 a. m., to show concrete the bakery and confectionery field, to the end that 
mum wage protection. They should| In 1949, the original law was nar-| evidence of compliance to the convention mandate. the AFL-CIO will again have an international union 
psd covered Ae to Bags eis —— be goat oe The Executive Council was advised very definitely in this field which can take its rightful place with : 
at “ons . Gace sinkoten of living oie > —- fr and firmly that the officers and executive board of pride and dignity alongside all the other organiza- we 
a . = | more restrictive and removing tTOM | the B & CWIU did not want to meet with the Execu- tions which go to make up the membership of the 
Employers can pay the minimum | its protection a large number of| tive Council and, that they did not recognize the AFL-CIO ae 
wage. With few exceptions, the | workers previously covered by six : i “ey 
pet lar be depended on to|new exemptions and the enlarge- at wo abl 
se seen minnow mes Text Of Order on Laundry Union. {* 
protection in the law. ““/bext OF Urder on Laundry Union. : 
“This leaves the job squarely up| “Retail. workers represent about mi 
to Congress.” one-third of the 20 million workers| Text of the letter referring to the Laundry Workers ers Intl. Union and they have been operating asa iss 
The review discussed each of|not protected by the act,” the re-|Jntl. Union. single organization. ste 
these conclusions in detail, explain-| view said. “Another third of the] On Dec. 12, 1957, by action of the Second Con- Therefore, in accordance with the provisions of we 
ing why wages of most of the 20 | uncovered workers are about equal-| stitutional Convention of the AFL-CIO, the charters the AFL-CIO Constitution, Article 4, Section 6, sc 
million eligible workers who are/ly divided between the agriculture, | for the Laundry Workers Intl. Union and Cleaning and the Rules Governing State and Local Central de 
still denied the law’s protection are | forestry and fishery group and serv-| and Dye House Workers were revoked. Bodies, local unions of the Laundry Workers Intl. 
“among the lowest in our econo-|ice occupations. The remaining} The Laundry Workers Intl. Union and the Clean- Union and the cleaning and Dye House Workers are ‘ 
my.” third are in a wide variety of in-|ing and Dye House Workers were expelled from the ineligible to hold membership in state and local 
“For those jobs which lie out- ae hich retail work. | AFL “ClO because of their failure to comply with the central bodies. — ' 
side the protection of the law,” “as wd ganbecrcatueg Fi “| directive of the AFL-CIO Executive Council to elim- For your information, may I point out that this | 
it pointed out, “the employer is 4 “a eet erregge ara tee at Te"|inate corrupt influences throughout the union and office willl assist those local unions, of the Laun , 
free to set wages as low and ed lack. conta ge small failure to correct the abuses set forth in the ethical and Cleaning and Dye House Workers, who are 
working hours without overtime “Bat the fact te that, like many | rence’ Teport to the Executive Council. desirous of maintaining their affiliation to the AFL- te 
compensation as long as he ites cate biel Be tan ¥| Both charters were revoked inasmuch as the Clean- CIO in conformity to our standards. These local I 
wishes. Since most uncovered oe dosslasted by cant Nese 8 ing and Dye House Workers, without the approval of |= unions, after proper consideration, will be eligible g 
workers are also unorganized, pg Ro a ba oe . ae ace the AFL-CIO, had merged with the Laundry Work- - to receive directly affiliated local union charters. 
they have neither the protection er .* seed pF gem 
pda ehcp pari ce for continuing to exempt from Dr. Hannah Head of New H N T 
Giniss tied 6b tua FLSA coverage the small, genu- [ om exas Laws 
wacintinued, denial of minimum] inely local stores, many of which |CUVEL Rights Commission Fight Integration 
paid workers is contrary to the basic| But thers ie me crress for dep, |  Df- James A. Hannah, president of Michigan State University,| |  Austin—The Texas legls- 
policy which Congress laid down! ing protection of the law to mil- | has been named chairman of the new Civil Rights Commission by| | lature has ended its special 


He takes the place of retired® 


nance of the minimum standard of Michigan State since 1941, with 


living necessary for the health, ef- 


Pennsylvania Wage 
Decision Accepted 


boys under 21, employed in 


i 


are just as capable of pay- 
decent wage as the thou- 


The review found that similar 
justification exists for extending 
coverage to workers in laundries, 
cleaning and dyeing, hotels, agri- 


Endorsing the Morse-Kelley Bill 
as basically fair and economically 
desirable, it called on Congress to 

y-” 


Surgical Industry ~ 
Minimum Proposed 

A minimum wage rate of $1.30 
an hour was urged by the AFL-CIO 
for the surgical instruments and ap- 
paratus industry at a hearing to de- 
termine the prevailing minimum ap- 
plicable under the Walsh - Healey 


Public Contracts Act. 


The present minimum is $1 an 
hour. 


Supreme Court Justice Stanley F. 
Reed, who accepted appointment 
as chairman but later withdrew on 
the ground that respect for the im- 
partiality of the federal judiciary 
might be lowered by his serving. 

Replacing Hannah as a member 
of the commission is Doyle Elam 
Carlton, who served as governor of 
Florida from 1929 to 1933 and has 
since practiced law in Tampa. 

The political balance of the com- 
mission was left unchanged by the 
new appointments — three Demo- 
crats, two Republicians and one 
independent. Hannah is a Repub- 
lican, while Reed and Carlton are 
Democrats. 

The other Democrats are former 
Gov. John S. Battle of Virginia and 
Dean Robert G. Story of Southern 
Methodist Law School. The re- 
maining Republican is Assistant 
Sec. of Labor J. Ernest Wilkins, 
and the independent is Rev. Theo- 
dore M. Hesburgh of Notre Dame 
University. 


‘Hannah has been presdeit of 


time out for public service. As 
assistant secretary of defense for 
manpower and personnel in 1953 
and 1954 he directed the racial 
integration program for the armed 


forces and civilians employed by} 


the services. 
Ex-Wage Chief 
McComb Dead 


William R. McComb, wage-hour | . 


administrator from 1947 until he 
resigned in 1955, died in Washiag- 
ton following two operations for 
ileitis. He was 63. 

A veteran of 21 years of govern- 
ment service, most of which were 
spent in helping develop standards 
for minimum wages and hours, he 
was a native of Rolla, Mo. 

He entered the federal service 
as a deputy administrator of the 
National Recovery Administration 
in 1933 and served as deputy ad- 
ministrator of the Wage-Hour Div. 
for 10 years before becoming ad- 
ministrator. 


Gov. Price Daniel (D.) 
called the session for two of 
the bills and the lawmakers— 
by a margin of one vote in 
the Senate—added one of 
their own. The latter was de- 
signed to make public the 
membership rolls of the Na- 
tional Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored Peo- 


ventable only by the use of 
military-force. The other di- 
rects the state attorney gen- 
eral to help local school dis- 
tricts defend law suits chal- 
lenging constitutionality of 
state school laws on segregat- 
ed public schools. 
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{Grand Jury Acts: 


Cross Is Indicted | 


For Embezzlement 


James G. Cross, president of the ousted Bakery and Confection- 
ery Workers, is scheduled to be arraigned in criminal court in 
Chicago on charges of embezzlement from the funds of former 


Te Ra Fe 


. ; re ° { 


Local 100. 


president of the union, and An- 


cal 1, which was formed by a mer- 
ger of Local 100 and other units. 
They are accused of. embezzling 
union funds to buy automobiles, 
jewelry and other personal items 
for Cross or Stuart. 


“sneers and inferences from the 
McClellan. Committee and else- 
where” would be tried “where they 
belong—in a court of law.” 


Meanwhile, the new Ameri- 
can Bakery and Confectionery 
Workers Intl. Union, chartered 
by the AFL-CIO after the re- 
cent Atlantic City convention 
expelled the Cross-controlled un- 
jon, announced that a strong 
nucleus of locals had voted to 
affiliate with ABC. 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
and Sec.-Treas. William F. Schnitz- 
ler requested affiliated state and lo- 
cal central bodies to give a “reason- 
able” time to locals of the old Bak- 
ery Workers to affiliate with ABC 
if locals showed a sentiment to do 
so. The text of this letter will be 
found on page 2. 


19 Locals Chartered 

Acting Pres. Daniel E. Conway 
said that of the 95 Bakery Workers 
locals that sent delegates to a pro- 
AFL-CIO meeting at Atlantic City, 
“every local that has since been 
able to have a meeting has voted 
to affiliate with ABC.” 
’ Nineteen locals with approxi- 
mately 25,000 members have been 
issued charters, Conway said. He 
stated that many more affiliations 
were expected as locals are able to 
schedule meetings after the holi- 
days. 

“There has been no hitch in 
our progress,” he declared. “The 
bluster, threats and paper trus- 
teeships which Cross has issued 
have thwarted none and scared 
no one. 


“We are moving along even bet- 
ter than expected in this short pe- 
riod that intervened between the 
granting of our AFL-CIO charter 


of the United Church of Christ 


under corrupt, dictatorial or irre- 
sponsible dominance.” - 

The council expressed “uniqui- 
vocal disapproval” of union leaders 
who have taken advantage of their 
positions to enrich themselves. 
“Evil as is any corruption in so 
important a social and economic 
movement,” the statement con- 
tinues, “the persons and the unions 
charged with having engaged in il- 
legal or questionable practices con- 
stitute a very small segment of la- 
bor taken as a whole. 

-“We commend the vast majority 
of union members who have la- 
bored to make of their unions a 
force for economic justice, social 
progress and democratic commu- 
nity life. And we affifm our con- 
viction that labor unions contribute 
both economically and morally to 
our modern industrial society.” 
The responsibility for corruption 
and racketeering in unions does not 
lie exclusively with their officers, 
the council asserts. 

“It lies equally with those, in 


Management or elsewhere, who 


Cross was indicted by a Cook county grand jury with George 
Stuart, former international vice 


thony J. Conforti, president of Lo- 


Cross said he was glad that 


discipline unions which have come’ 
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season.” 
- The Cross union has been at- 
tempting to check disaffection by 


will lose their rights to pension and 


against the old discredited union’s 
leadership 


ie clear up any dispute about the 


established for their 
being. 

A court battle already has begun 
in Decatur, Ill., where Local 316 
voted to affiliate with ABC and 
Cross sent in a trustee, Thomas 
Stott, to try to tie up the local’s 
funds. Stott applied for an in- 
junction prohibiting the expendi- 
ture of any funds by the local offi- 
cers, who responded by asking 
postponement until they can sub- 
pena Cross as a witness in a judi- 
cial hearing. 

Basis for Indictment 

The indictment against Cross, 
Stuart and Conforti was based sub- 
stantially on testimony heard by 
the McClellan special Senate com- 
mittee investigation of Cross and 
his subordinates. 

This testimony included docu- 
ments showing that $13,100.18 was 
taken from the funds of Local 100, 
which was under Stuart’s trustee- 
ship, and charged off as “joint or- 
ganizing expense” with the Team- 
sters Union. 

The money actually was used 
to purchase two Cadillacs, cost- 
ing $6,550.09 each, for Cross 
and Stuart, unchallenged testi- é 
mony showed. Cross returned 
his automobile after the evidence 
was revealed. 


The executive board of Local 1 
voted to pay the legal expenses of 
Conforti, who told the McClellan 
committee that he acted always un- 
der the direction of Stuart and that 
he feared loss of his job if he ques- 
tioned orders. 

Substantial sentiment exists in 
the rank and file of Local 1 for 
affiliation with ABC, the AFL-CIO 
News learned. 


own well- 


Church Council Praises 
Labor’s Clean-Up Drive 


Organized labor’s “history-making steps” to clean its house are 
noted “with appreciation” by the Council on Christian Social Action 


in a statement lauding moves “to 


have bought favors from such offi- 
cials or who, not engaging in such 
behavior themselves, tacitly approve 
such practices by the industry, trade 
or profession in which they are en- 
gaged,” it declares. 


UAW Gives TV Time 
To Religious Groups 


Detroit—The Auto Work- 
ers turned over three of their 
30-minute television programs 
on successive Sundays to ma- 
jor religious groups in the 
Detroit area for the presen- 
tation of holiday religious 
shows. ~ 

The Jewish Community 
Council tendered a Hanukah - 
drama, “The Words Will Not 
Burn.” The Catholic Arch- 
diocese presented a dramatic 
‘Christmas tale, “Adam to 
Bethlehem,” and the Detroit 
Council of Churches offered 
| a choir which sang Christmas 
songs. : 


and the beginning of the Christmas | 
warning locals that their members |i 
welfare fund benefits if they revolt |} 


Court proceedings are expected 
vested rights of workers to benefits | 3 


CAR OF WINNERS in Active Ballot Club jingle contest visits Washington headquarters of Re- 
of ABC. Standing by car, from left, are RCIA Sec.-Treas. Vernon A. House- 


tail Clerks, 


ee SSL 


wright, Pres. James A. Suffridge and ABC Dir. Charles B. Lipsen. In the front seat are Mrs. Bessie 
Moore, Memphis; Charles G. Skilken, Cincinnati; John Rooney, Washington. In rear seat are Howard 
M. Chenfeld, New York City; Layne T. Caswell, Santa Barbara, Calif., and George Hundelt, Fer- 


guson, Mo. 


All winners, received 1958 convertibles. The ABC was set up to give RCIA members, 


their families and friends, an opportunity to help promote good legislation. 


Mitchell Says Reaction| 


To Program Favorable 


Labor Sec. James P. Mitchell has expressed satisfaction with 
the “general reaction” to legislative proposals affecting Iabor that 
he announced to the AFL-CIO convention. 

AFL-CIO leaders have expressed numerous points of difference 
with the Mitchell program, specifically on picketing restrictions 


and federal direction of internal®— 


union operations. 

Mitchell told a news conference 
that he had read with interest state- 
ments at the convention on his pro- 
posals but was not present for the 
discussion and would not comment 
directly. 

He said, however, that comments 
from “objective” spokesmen had 
been generally “favorable.” 

He did not expect a favorable re- 
action from “extremists,” he said. 
He cited adverse editorials in the 
Wall Street Journal and Labof’s 
Daily, apparently as examples of 
the attitude of “extremists,” and 
indicated he was pleased with favor- 
able. editorial expressions from the 
New York Times and other news- 
papers. 

Warned on Intervention 


The convention resolution on Ia- 
bor legislation confined itself large- 
ly to repeating endorsement of fed- 
eral reporting requirements for un- 
ion dues money and employe wel- 
fare plans and directing the Execu- 
tive Council to “oppose all propos- 
als which under the pretext of pro- 
tecting workers from corruption 
seek to weaken unions.” 

The _ resolution specifically 
warned against government “in- 
tervention or supervision” in the 
fields of union elections and in- 
ternal procedures, saying that re- 
sponsibility for preserving fair- 
ness and democracy was a union 
duty which “we will discharge.” 

AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
in a speech also attacked Mitchell’s 


j proposal for restrictions on picket- 


ing. He discussed the right to pick- 
et non-union and anti-union em- 
ployers as part of the guarantee of 
free speech and the protection of 
the living standards of unionized 
workers. Rel 
Agrees with Decision 
Mitchell told his news conference 
in regard to a recent Interstate 
Commerce Commission decision or- 
dering trucking firms not to observe 
so-called “hot cargo”. contract 


Strike Time Lost 
Half of ’56 Level 


Lost time due to strikes in 
1957 will set a postwar low, 
Labor Sec. James P. Mitchell 
told a news conference. 

Estimates show man-days 
lost through strikes during the 
year at 16 millien, less than 
half the 1956 level. The to- 
tal number of strikers in-. 
volved will also reach a rec- 
ord low for any postwar year, 
Mitchell said. i 

Labor Dept. figures show 
new strikes in 1957 at 3,600 
as compared with 3,826 in 
1956. 


clauses that. he “agreed” with the 
decision. One section of the Ad- 
ministration’s proposals on new la- 
bor legislation, he said, was de- 
signed to make clear the “illegality” 
of hot cargo clauses. 

Mitchell said he did not endorse 
the idea of an - across-the-board 
wage “freeze” to curb inflation. 
There are “too many inequities” 
that need correction, he said. 

The “danger of wage increases 
which serve as a spur to a further 
inflationary spiral is quite obvious,” 
he commented. 

Mitchell for the first time during 
his cabinet career indicated a pos- 
sible interest in seeking elective po- 
litical office. 

Asked whether he was con- 
sidering running for the New Jer- 
sey Republican senatorial nomi- 
nation, he replied that he “liked 
his job, had a commitment to 
remain until 1960 and was not 


\< 


Court Voids 
Picketing: Ban 
In Arkansas | 


The Supreme Court has upheld 
the right of a state court to enjoin 
“violence” in a strike but has ruled 
that where the struck company is 
in interstate commerce the court 
cannot prohibit peaceful picketing. 

Three justices, led by Chief Jus- 
tice Earl Warren, would have gone 
further and thrown out the state 
court’s injunction altogether. War- 
ren and Justices Hugo L. Black 
and William O.” Douglas argued 
that the National Labor Relations 
Board had “exclusive jurisdiction” 
over labor disputes involving in- 
terstate commerce and that state 
courts could not intervene. 

The majority opinion written by 
Justice Harold H. Burton rejected 
this view but agreed that where so- 
called violence was “unconnected” 
with picketing, the right of strikers 
to picket peacefully could not be 
restrained. 

The case involved a Clothing 
Workers strike in Wynne, Ark., 
against Rainfair, Inc., a Wisconsin 
corporation. Twenty-nine of about 
100 employes went on the picket 
line on May 2, 1955, to seek union 
recognition. The Rainfair corpo- 
ration warned strikers they would 
be fired and hired strikebreakers. 

The compahy went to a local 
Arkansas court for an injunction 
against the pickets, charging that 
strikers had called non-strikers 
“scabs” and had “harassed” the 
plant manager. The Arkansas court 
said the strikers’ “violence, coer- 
cion, intimidation and other unlaw- 
ful conduct” was “calculated to 
cause a breach of the peace.” 

The court enjoined any violence 
and also prohibited peaceful picket- 
ing. 

The Supreme Court held that the 
Arkansas court had a right to en- 
join “violence and intimidation” — 
but could not prohibit peaceful — 
picketing. . 

“The picketing proper... was 
peaceful. What violence there was, 
was scattered im time” and there 
was nothing to cause a belief that 
renewed picketing would produce 


_ Mice 


a “pattern of“ violence,” said Jus- 
Harold H. Burton. 
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AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. C., SATURDAY, DECEMBER 28, 1957 


Happy New Year! 


rT'0 OUR READERS, one and all, we wish a Happy New Year— 
a 1958 marked by peace and prosperity. 

It would be our wish that during 1958 we could all go fishing, 
without a care in the world. ore 

But 1958 just doesn’t look like that kind of year. 

If you need some reasons: : 

@ Two Russjan sputniks are floating around through space, and 
there’s no evidence to counter the assumption that the Soviet dicta- 
tors are .out in front in the international ballistics weapons race. 

@ While we were letting our school system slip for lack of dol- 
lars, Soviet education was plowing ahead in many fields of knowl- 
edge. ; 7 
@ While the Administration was telling us that everything was 
fine, “tight money” and artificially high prices nearly wrecked the 
economy; and the people who were against wage increases, because 
they would cause more inflation, are now against wage increases 
“because you can’t expect them when times are bad.” 


_ @ The people who don’t like labor unions are pushing laws to 


snuff out union security—in packages mislabled as “right-to-work’” 
laws. But the principle of “right-to-work” doesn’t apply, in their 
thinking, to the five million workers whom many economists say 
will be out of work during 1958. 

@ The wealthy corporations and rich individuals, who have 
been getting the breaks from tax loopholes, are getting ready to 
clamor for more taxes from those who pay—while preserving the 
loopholes for those who- don’t. 


1958—obviously—is a year for labor to be on its toes. 


e e 
Contrast in Conventions 
N INTERESTING CONTRAST—between the convention of 
the AFL-CIO and the National Association of Manufacturers— 
~ has been noted by Msgr. George Higgins of the National Catholic 
Welfare Council. 

At the labor convention, he notes, 90 percent of the discussion 
was “on self-criticism and self-regulation.” 

At the NAM convention, Msgr. Higgins points out, “the only 
linen they washed belonged not to employers or employers’ organiza- 
tions but to labor unions and labor leaders. They said nothing at 
ali about the Sheffermans and their numerous clients in the business 
community. ... To the best of our knowledge, there wasn’t a single 
speech of any importance or any length on corruption in the ranks 
of business.” 

Interesting contrast. But in the light Ce Ay Tee, 
just what you'd expect. 
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News 


This is the text of the resolution adopted by the 
Second Constitutional Convention of the AFL-CIO 
on collective bargaining objectives. 

The period ahead poses a serious challenge for 
union collective bargaining efforts. 

The general economic climate has been deteriorat- 
ing as we enter 1958-and a decline in business ac- 
tivity is often reflected in tighter bargaining con- 
ditions. But the very fact of an economic slack- 
ening makes it doubly imperative that unions gain 
sizable wage increases to bolster consumer buying 
power and thereby provide a needed stimulating force 
for an upturn in the economy. 

The steady increases in wages negotiated since 
the end of the great depression of the 1930’s have 
been a significant factor in the generally prosperous 
growth of our economy. They have helped pro- 
vide the broader-based rising purchasing power 
needed to keep pace with our economy’s expand- 
ing ability to produce. We must continue to re- 
inforce this needed growth in mass purchasing 
power through negotiation of substantial wage 
rises, 

The record of the 1954 economic recession is par- 
ticularly pertinent. The continued negotiation of 
wage increases that year in the face of a general 
economic downturn was a notable stimulating force 
for a pickup in economic activity. 

All the major economic indicators once again dis- 
close that decline in levels of employment and. busi- 
ness activity is now upon us. Most of America’s 
basic industries are operating at levels 15 to 20 per- 
cent below. their capacity. 

This worsening of the general economic situation 
and pressures for cutbacks in wage bargaining must 
be overcome by intensified bargaining efforts. Any 
easing of union negotiated wage gains would be a 
serious blow to attempts to restore and maintain a 
healthy expanding economy. 

Collective bargaining is not limited to wages alone. 
It is the means through which working people have a 
meaningful voice in determining all of the con- 
ditions under which they work. Through unions 
and collective bargaining, there has indeed been a 
momentous reshaping of America’s living patterns in 
the past two decades, not alone because of increased 
wages and buying power and progressive shortening 
of the workweek, but in the gaining for the working 
population of paid vacations and holidays, aid in 
meeting hospitalization and medical emergencies, 
increased stability of income, and improved working 
conditions in terms of health, safety, convenience and 
cleanliness, 


pressures exerted in collective bargaining have ele- 


vated standards of living of~the general American | 


These and other improvements gained through 


AFL-CIO Convention Resolution 
On Collective Bargaining Goals 


public well above the levels they would have attained 
in the absence of union efforts. American unions 
have dared to reach for new objectives and have 
thereby raised the sights and achievements of all the 
nation. A timid approach would at best have yielded 
only minor advance. 


It is with this lesson in mind that trade unions 
can look to the’ vast areas of needed improvement 
which lie ahead: advances in buying power, in leisure 
time, in programs to better meet the hazards of illness, 
family emetgency, old age and unemployment, and 
in solving problems arising anew out of rapid tech- 
nological innovations, the shifting makeup of indus- 
try and the labor force and other changes in the 
nature of our economy; therefore be it 


RESOLVED, that the AFL-CIO and its affil- 
iated unions cannot and will not rest on yesterday’s 
laurels or yesterday’s living standards. Our collec- 
tive ‘bargaining efforts will be directed to con- 
tinuing improvements in wages, hours, standards, 
and benefits and working conditions. 

In the period ahead, we will press particularly 
for higher wages to bolster present inadequate 
consumer buying power and restore needed na- 
tional economic growth. 

While American labor will cooperate wholeheart- 
edly in the national defense effort, no need has been 
demonstrated for any wage freeze or for any na- 
tionwide extension of the statutory workweek. 

The AFL-CIO and its affiliated unions will also 
bend their best efforts 1) to transforming advancing 
technology into a force, not for growing unemploy- 
ment, but for increased leisure through reduction 
in hours of work with no reduction in take-home 
pay; and 2) to gaining more adequate protection 
for workers against the strains of ill health, old age, 
and irregular employment through improved health 
and welfare plans and programs for guaranteed em- 
ployment and fully adequate supplemental unem- 
ployment benefits. 

' We set our sights for wage advances and other 
_ improvements not merely to benefit alone the mil- 
lions of American workers and their families, but 
because we are well aware that collective bargain- 


- img is the most direct means for trade unions to 


exercise a constructive effect on the economy. 
_We are secure in the knowledge that success in 
vigorous bargaining efforts will benefit the well- 
being of all the nation by contributing to the 
achievement of a dynamic, expanding balance be- 
tween greater prodiactive power and grebier pur- 
chasing power. 
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: Arca0 NEWS, WASHINGTON, D.C. SATURDAY, DECEMBER 28 1987 


A. NEW SESSION ot Congress is about to come upon us, with 
Sen. Lyndon Johnson (D-Tex.), the majority leader, running a 
subcommittee investigating the national defense program. Defense 
and the Spending budget related to defense are likely to dominate; 
the_ session. 

The immediate problems of this country cannot be understood 
unless it is accepted that in a grim, macabre way Pres. Eisenhower 
and Sen. Johnson are in competition. 

The people around Eisenhower are trying to preserve a national: 
illusion that in some vague fashion Ike i is a Bn ell and spokes- 
man of peace. 


Johnson is betting that the unhappy truth—the truth that Mr. 
“Eisenhower is a tired war hero who is given no fresh ideas by his 
trusted secretary of state, John Foster Dulles—will penetrate the _ 
public consciousness. 
In “our democracy ‘the key question politically is. ‘how -much 
‘money is going to be spent for what, and who pays for it. 
The President’s spokesmen have nervously suggested that maybe, 


spending by something like a billion dollars a year. 

It is a safe assumption that after Johnson’s subcommittee gets 
through investigating, and after the appropriations subcommittees 
do their normal work, the federal defense budget will go up by a 
great many billion dollars. 

kk See 

THE FIGHTS IN CONGRESS, certainly, will involve foreign 
affairs and the budget. The budget is significant because the men 
around Eisenhower are small-spending people. 

The President is never allowed to discuss in public major 
problems as if they were something to be overcome by our people 
through a expenditure of time, money and energy. He is dom- 
inated by a curious group -to which “spending,” as such, is 
immoral. 

The President on Dec. 23, iahidiing to the people by radio and 
television on what he thought had been accomplished by the Paris 


note of urgency. 


But there is never a subject to which i. must address himself 
to Congress—on scientific research, on federal aid to education, 
on national security, on the social values of our democratic 
civilization—that does not involve the question of how much 
money he proposes, 

This is where the members of Congress will get in their licks. 
It is a curious thing, but the plain fact is that the new session of 
Congress might welcome from Eisenhower .a call to greatness—in 
the form of a realistic tax-imposing and money-spending program. 

xk *& 


THE PRESIDENT’S State of the Union message, his budget 
message, his message on the economic report, Will be read by the 
Democratic majorities in both houses of Congress in relation to 
what the congressmen themselves think is required. 

They would like executive leadership. They would like a 
President in the White House who could and would summon 
them to meet what they suspect is the need of the times. 

Lacking that, they will strike off for themselves. They will 
try to substitute the leadership of Johnson and Speaker Sam Ray- 
burn of the House for what they believe is lacking in Eisenhower. 

It is not an accident that Johnson became the dominating figure 
on a subcommittee whose report on defense and preparedness 
will undoubtedly shape the Democratic approach. 


| 


in the wake of the Soviet sputniks, we might increase our military 


meeting of the NATO powers, sounded no call for sacrifice and no |. 


Vandercook Says: 


_ (This ailen ie excerpted from the nightly 
broadcasts of John W. Vandercook, ABC com- 
mentator, sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to 
Vandercook over the ABC network Monday 
through Friday at 10 p. m., EST.) 


O one insists that the American point of view in 

Paris was wrong and the opinions of our allies 

are right. What has delighted our enemies and 

worried the free world is that under the faltering 

leadership of Mr. Eisenhower and Mr. Dulles we 

had to wait until the full glare of universal attention’ 

centered on the Paris con- 

_ ference table to learn of 

the ‘existence of those dif- 
ferences. 

The machinery of di- 
plomacy exists to pre- 
vent such public humil- 
iatiots from taking 
place. If the proposals 
of the United States 
were to be rebuffed—as 
should have been dis- 
covered ahead of time, 
two courses were open. 

‘Either we should have privately persuaded our | 
NATO colleagues that they were mistaken. Or, 
if we found out that their position was unshake- 
able, we should have modified our own. 


Morgan Says: 


Misfortune Falls 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly 
broadcasts of Edward P. Morgan, ABC commen- 
tator sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to More 


-s po 


gan over the ABC network Monday through Friday 


at 7 p. m., EST.) 


YOPIC misfortune, not stars, fell on the state 
of Alabama. A handful of Alabama voters 
authorized an amendment to the state constitution 
so the legislature can now abolish Macon County, 
whose cardinal sin is that its Negro population out- 
numbers the white by about seven to one and the 
prospect of what the Ne- 
groes might do with their 
votes once they were fully 
enfranchised was too aw- 
ful for the whites to con- 
template. 

So Macon County faces 
oblivion, its real estate and 
other appurtenances, pos- 
sibly even including its 
sheriff’s office, to be ab- 
sorbed by surrounding 
counties where the white 
population is in the ma- 


Morgan 


It is possible, I suppose, that the principal f6rch- 
bearer for this plan, a state senator and passionate 
white supremacist named Sam Englehardt, Jr., will 
sleep more snugly in his bed tonight, secure in the 
knowledge that he has saved his constituency from 
the terrible fate of having to tolerate a Negro office- 
holder or even a Negro-dominated county adminis- 
tration. 


As We See It: 


NATO Parley Branded ‘Failure’ 


HE NATO conference failed completely to meet 
1 oe growing threat of Soviet determination to 
dominate the entire world, according to Irving Brown, 
AFL-CIO representative in Europe. 

“We see no specific concrete decisions that could 
hearten anyone and lead him to say we have an 
answer to the Soviet threat,” Brown declared on 
“As We See It,” AFL-CIO public service program, 
heard on the American Broadcasting Network. 

“The decisions that we read about in the news- 

papers are vague and general on the questions of 
stockpiling nuclear warheads and on ballistic mis- 
siles, There is agreement in principle, but also the 
provisio that no nation is committed to accept,” 
said Brown. . 


The organized labor movement can make a special 


‘ 


b.5: Diplomacy Again Humiliated. 


For if the North Atlantic alliance cannot present 
a solid front to the Communist world it loses all 
authority, all meaning. It is an axiom of history 
that a divided alliance is worse than none at all. 

The ailing President appears not to have grasped 
the new principle which he found, too late, gov- 
erned the Paris talks. In Gen. Eisenhower's day 
the cement of NATO was our belief and theirs that 
in the event of war with Russia the United States 
would be able to protect Western Europe. 

With the launching of the Soviet sputniks, the 
situation has changed. The Western European 
powers are now being asked to protect the United 
States. We are now, in substance, asking our allies 
to fight the Russians with inadequate medium 
range missiles, if the USSR should-start directing 
its ultra long range missiles at target cities on the 
maifiland of the United States. 


Under the existing circumstances, to be very plain 
about it, the fatally exposed west European powers 
are not at all sure they are interested. That, trained 
observers think, was the key to what happened, and 
to what so signally did not happen, at the NATO 


* conference. 


Under Mr. Eisenhower's personal direction, the 
United States has regained none of its lost prestige 
abroad. As the President’s grip has slackened on 
the leadership of his own country, America’s leader- 
ship of the free nations accordingly has shrunk—to 


the most perilously low point since the end of World 
War IL. 


on Alabama 


It is even possible that Englehardt, with all his 
devotion to high segregationist ideals, realistically 
figured a changing electorate might vote him out of 
office if he didn’t do something to forestall the 
change. 

It seems likely, too, that segregationists else- 
where will seize on this county-swallowing tech- 
nique to try to nullify the effects of the right-to- 
vote law passed by Congress last August. 


-By these and other means, desperate and fearful 
little clots of shortsighted citizens may succeed in 
delaying a mite longer the full enfranchisement of 
the Negro in the Deep South. But it is a deceptive 
delay. 

These sorry people have frozen themselves into a 
ridiculous tableau of unreality. They have clutched 
at the hands of the clock in a futile effort to set time 
back. The very desperation of their act hints that 
they, too, know this but cannot bear to concede the 
inexorable fact that time, as the saying goes, marches 
on. e 

While the white minority of Macon County was 
being dubiously rescued, the U.S. Census Bureau 
was estimating that the non-white population of the 
country had increased nearly 19 percent in the last 
seven years to a total of more than 1844 million— 
mostly, of course, Negroes. 

And the Wall Street Journal was reporting that 
businessmen in the South are feeling “new twinges 
. of, pain” from the pinching costs of segregation. 

Slowly but surely—and less slowly than before— 

the Negro is asserting his moral and constitutional 

rights by political and economic means. His vote 


and his increasing income are powerful weapons in — 


his hands, 


this is called for in Article II of the treaty. 

Labor can aid in implementing this provision, 
and in doimg so also would help “make more 
enthusiastic the reactions of millions of workers 
and the great mass of people.” This in itself, he 
said, would help strengthen the free world. 

Brown said that definite unified action by the 
NATO nations was demanded by the growing dom- 
inance of the Soviet in the military, political, eco- 
nomic and social fields. 

“We failed to heed the hurrying footsteps of the 
Soviet,” commented Brown. 

He pointed out that the NATO conference was 


_¢alled because of the situation dramatized by the — 
Soviet sputniks, and that it came after three years in — 


which the military strength of the NATO nations — 
has been steadily reduced. 
“Military budgets were cut,” he said. “Even 
budgets for technological development were sliced.” 
The tae ee oe at come, 
Brown asserted, 


contribution to NATO as advisors, members of dele- 
gations, in connection with NATO contracts and in 
other means, the AFL-CIO man said. He stressed 
“In recognition of your 25 years of faithful service, Benson, we | the failure of NATO to take up economic cooperation 
aro taunting your Sock ve yous eam hs ie i _ among the nations of the free world, even though 
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AP1-G10 NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. 6, SATUNDAY, , DECEMBER 28, 1957 


AFL.CIO Resolution on Political ‘Action 


This is the text of the resolution adopted by the Second Consti- 
tutional Convention of the AFL-CIO on political action. ~ 


The American labor movement is deeply committed to the cause 
of political education and political action. ; 

This commitment stems first from our recognition of our respon- 

sibilities as citizens in a democracy and secondly from the attempt 
by the remaining hard core of reactionary business interests to use 
the processes of politics to weaken and destroy the trade union move- 
ment. 

As citizens and as steadfast defenders of the democratic faith we 
are fully conscious of the need for participation in the political life 
of our nation. Vital questions which bear on the day to day welfare 
of our members and their families are decided at the ballot box. 

Survival Hinges on Electorate 

Indeed, as the race between democracy and totalitarianism be- 
comes more intense our very survival, as well as the victory of free 
men everywhere, depends upon wise decisions made by an informed 
electorate at the polling places. 

In fulfilling this commitment we are acting in accordance with 
the highest and best traditions of the American labor movement. 
Since the earliest days of united effort by working men and women 

we have sought to better the lives of those we represent. 

We are proud of the achievements we have made. Among these 
we number the laws embodying the 40-hour week and guarantee- 
ing the payment of a basic minimum wage; the laws which provide 
some measure of security to our aged; the workmen’s compensa- 
tion and unemployment compensation laws; measures providing 
for the education of our children; protection of fair labor stand- 
ards; civil rights laws which at least provide a start toward guar- 
anteeing all citizens their fundamental ; and many other 
measures which have contributed to the welfare and prosperity 
of our community and our nation. 

We are conscious of the work yet to be done, of the challenges 
with which we are confronted in all phases of our national life. Upon 
decisions made by the leaders of our government depend such vital 
questions as the course of our economy in the years ahead and the 
future of our relations with the other peoples of the world. 

Those who seek to limit our right to participate in our democracy 
and who, through special interest and class legislation, attempt to 
weaken and destroy our organization, strike blows not only at the 
labor movement. They strike at the basic foundations of our Ameri- 
can political and economic systems. It is imperative that this chal- 
lenge be met and overcome. 

Registration of Voters Major Task 

We are proud of the contributions we have made to the political 
life of our country. We have given strength and direction to the 
forces of liberal democracy. Much remains to be done, however, 
toward the achievement of an informed, politically alert trade union 
movement capable of fulfilling all of its responsibilities and obliga- 
tions in the political arena. 

Our basic task remains the registration to vote of every trade 
union member together with every adult member of his or her fam- 
ily. We must make each member fully aware of the fundamental 
duty of citizenship, namely, the responsibility to participate. 

Equally important is the duty to be informed. We have sought 
and we will continue to seek to provide each member of our or- 
ganization with proper and objective information on which sound 
political judgments can be based. We regard the distribution of 
voting records on issues of importance as a primary step in this 
direction. jf 

In order that elections may be free from the domination of corpo- 
rate wealth and vested interests it is vital that the American labor 
movement be in a position to assist financially candidates whose 


views and activities on behalf of social justice denies them contribu- 


tions from special interest sources. 

We believe such assistance is right and proper and in the public 
interest and we have therefore conducted each year a drive for 
voluntary contributions for this purpose from our members. 

We reject any suggestion that we are second-class citizens with 
fewer rights in politics than the multi-million dollar corporate mo- 
nopdlies in the communications industry. We call to the attention of 
those who would seek to place us in this position the decisions of the 
‘courts which have, without exception, upheld our rights to partici- 
pate. 

We must continue to rally support behind the liberals of both 
parties in Congress, the state legislatures and local governing bodies. 
We must continue to encourage them in their battles against the raids 
by special interests and on behalf of the public wélfare. 

In area after area where organized labor has been united, has 
been able to cooperate with genuinely liberal political forces, and has 
had top quality candidates willing and able to campaign on meaning- 

ful platforms, labor and the liberal forces have been victorious. 
_ ‘This has been true not only in the 1954 and 1956 congressional 
elections but it has.also been true in the special elections held in 
1957. This policy has contributed to the better quality of can- 
didates and to the liberalization of political platforms. It has given 
voters the opportunity to choose and has provided life to the demo- 
cratic process. 


- We Will Not Be Deterred 
We express the hope that this development will continue, that in 
more and more areas voters will have the opportunity of exercising 
their political rights in an atmosphere of reason and judgment and 
in which political promises are sacred pledges. 
Unfortunately the Republican party, with a few but growing ex- 
ee re Sree en nem, seeeees. Fe 
usiness 


_ The opposition to civil rights legislation by southerners who domi- 


nate the Democratic party in Congress has tended more and more to 
alienate the Negro voters from their natural allies, the liberal Demo- 
crats of the north and west. Thus the anti-civil rights southerners 
are depriving the Democratic party of one of the essential forces in 
the coalition that carried Roosevelt and Truman to victory and kept 
the New Deal and Fair Deal in office for 20 years. 

We shall not fail to meet our commitment to the cause of political 
education. We will not be deterred from our objective. We will 
continue to expand and broaden our work of political education and 
political action to insure that the freedoms we cherish will be 
strengthened and made more secure; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That this second convention of the AFL-CIO, 
the world’s largest free trade union organization, reaffirms its dedi- 
cation to the principle of non-partisan political education designed 
te protect and secure the legitimate economic and political aspira- 
tions of America’s working men and women. To achieve this pur- 
pose we call upon each affiliated national and international union 
and each state and local central body to render all aid, assistance 
and support to the policies and programs of the AFL-CIO Com- 
mittee on Political Education. 

We direct and authorize the Committee on Political Education 
to continue to expand its efforts in this direction and we further 
charge it with the responsibility of assisting, directing, and coor- 
dinating the political educaton work of state, county and city 
bodies. We call upon it to provide all aid, assistance and coopera- 
tion commensurate with its resources to the political education and 
action activities of the affiliated national and international unions. 

We call upon all affiliates to take steps to develop programs in 
cooperation with the appropriate central hodies to check member- 
ship lists against the lists of registered voters in their community. 
We urge those not already participating to join our year-round 
program of good citizenship to make certain that all AFL-CIO 
members and their families are registered voters and remain reg- 
istered voters. 

Working with our state and local central labor bodies our affili- 
ates must initiate programs and work with other groups for the re- 
apportionment and redistricting of election districts in line with 
growth and shifts in population to insure fair and adequate repre- 
sentation for all citizens. 

We commend the program launched in 1956 of providing each 
member of our organization with the voting records of their 
elected federal officials and we urge and recommend that this pro- 
gram be continued in 1958. 

We recognize the contribution that has been made.to our efforts 
by the women of our trade union movement and we call upon all 
affiliates to render every possible assistance in the further develop- 
ment of programs that will utilize their skills and energies. 

We call upon the officers of our affiliated organizations to make 
political education a family affair by encouraging all our members, 
their wives and other members of the family to take an active part 

‘im the political life of their community during and between election 
campaigns. 

To finance the program herein set forth we urge all affiliates to 
participate actively and energetically in the annual campaign for 
individual voluntary contributions. We call upon them to assume 
their full share of organizational and moral responsibility by meet- 
ing such reasonable goals as may be established. 

We again declare our traditional non-partisan policy of (a) sup- 

, porting worthy candidates regardless of their party affiliation, (b) 
judging candidates based upon where they stand on the issues, as 
those issues affect the welfare and well-being of our nation and 
its people. We will cooperate wherever feasible and practicable 
with other groups which have the same ideals and aims as our 
organization. 

We re-dedicate ourselves without reservation to the defense of 
the principles of our democracy which have made our country 
strong and great. These principles we regard as beacons in a world 
of change and we reaffirm them as the best means of achieving a 
secure land at peace in a world in which each man and woman has 
the fullest possible opportunity to achieve the stature and dignity 
with which they have been endowed by our Creator. 


Steel Union Ads Counter 


Paper’s Corruption Series 


Lorain, O.—The 10,000 members of Steelworkers Local 
1104, at the National: Tube Co. plant here, have assayed the 
results of the four full-page newspaper ads in which they told 
the union story to the public and like what they found. 

“It was a good investment,” said Acting Pres. Carl Longwell. 
“We'll do it again when the time is ripe.” 

The reason for the ads was a series of stories of corruption 
and racketeers in unions which appeared in newspapers during 
the summer and fall. 

The ads told not only the history of the local from the middle 
1930s, when the union was organized and won its first contract, 
but described what the Steelworkers have done to give their 
members relative prosperity in place of the former insecurity. 

The theme of each ad was “What we do for our own. . . « 
we do for the community as a whole.” The role of union 
members in the varied community activities of Lorain and 
the surrounding territory was spelled out. 

“They (the ads) helped a lot to counter the bad publicity,” 
Longwell said. “We aimed them particularly at the wives of 
| Our members, at teachers, lawyers, doctors and merchants.” 


Civil Rights 
Gains Cited 
For Decade 


New York—The 10 years since 
former Pres. Harry S. Truman es- 
tablished his Committee on Civil 
Rights in 1947 have brought “mo- 
mentous” gains which represent 
“the greatest achievement in the 
advancement of freedom and equal- 
ity since the Emancipation Procla- 
mation.” 

That’s the observation made by 
Irving M. Engel, president of the 
American Jewish Committee, in an- 
nouncing the publication of a 10- 
year survey of civil rights progress 


in the United States entitled. “The _. 


People Take the Lead.” 


40-Page Report 

The 40-pagé report, which is -be- 
ing distributed by the AJC’s Na- 
tional Labor Service, was issued to 
mark the tenth anniversary of the 
President’s Committee on Civil 
Rights. Among its contributors are 
Pres. Eisenhower, Truman, Vice 
Pres. Nixon, AFL-CIO Vice Pres. 


‘| Walter P. Reuther and other lead- 


ers of government, education, hous- 
ing and religious and other organ- 
izations. 

Following the contributors’ state- 
ments about progress in their re- 
spective areas, the survey lists 
chronologically the outstanding Civ- 
il rights advances in the different 
categories over the last decade. 

Reporting on the civil rights sit- 
uation in employment, Reuther 
stressed that “a whole pattern of 
discrimination has been crumbling 
around us.” 

“The degree of progress is due,” 
Reuther said, “in large measure, to 
the concerted effort put forth by la- 
bor, some industry and government 
to reduce and eliminate discrimi- 
nation in employment.” 


Labor Sets Pace 


From 1948 on, he pointed out, 


many important unions which here- 
tofore had discriminated against 
Negroes opened their ranks to Ne- 
gro workers. He said that “labor’s 
big step forward” came in Decem- 
ber, 1955, at the historic merger | 
convention of the AFL-CIO which | 
called for “the practice of equal 
rights for all,” set up a Committee 
on Civil Rights, and urged affiliates 
to include non-discrimination 
clauses in all collective bargaining 
contracts. - 

“When the report of the Presi- . 
dent’s Committee on Civil Rights 
was published in 1947, only four 
states had state commissions 
against discrimination,” Reuther 
said. “Today there are enforce- 
able FEP statutes in 13 states and . 
some 40 cities, including such in- 
dustrial centers as Cleveland, 
Gary, Minneapolis, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh and San Francisco. 
More than one-third of our popu- 
lation is now covered by state or 
local FEP measures.” 

He warned, however, that, “in 
the eyes of the rest of the world, all 
of this progress can be more than 
offset by an insistence on segregated 
buses in Montgomery, Ala.; lynch- 
ings in Mississippi; and a governor’s 
defiance of the law prohibiting 
school segregation in Little Rock, 
Ark. Our job will not be finished 
until there is equal opportunity for 
one and ack 


Clothing Workers 


Sign Glove Firm 


Johnstown, N. Y.—About 250 
employes of Leon F. Swears, Inc., 
knit glove makers here and at Glov- 
ersville, voted unanimously to af- 
filiate their Independent Knit 
Woolen Workers union with the 
Clothing Workers. 

The vote was taken at a special 
membership meeting addressed by 
ACWA Assistant Gen. Sec.-Treas. 


Val. Wertheimer and Business . 


Agent Clarence Hallenbeck of the 


union’s Glove Cities Area joint 
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tion to give hospitalization 
The AMA’s partner in r: 
The legislation they and other® 


IGE Joins AMA in Fight to Block 
|Hospital, Medical Aid for Aged 


Tie Seas Sadek, Aeoee aia Sie aes Saag ally in its fight against pending legisla- 
d medical benefits to recipients of federal old age pensions. 
ing the cry of “socialized medicine” is the General Electric Co. 


groups want to ax is included in 
the bill amending the Social Securi- 
ty Act introduced by Rep. Aime 
Forand (D-R.I.) and strongly en- 
dorsed by the recent.AFL-CIO con- 
vention, ~ 
GE stepped into the fight with a 
four-page letter signed by E. S. 
Willis, of its public and employe 
| relations services, to all employe 
: relations managers. It urged, them 
“SB dlo | everything they can in their 
own areas to prevent a “collective 
approach to medicine through gov- 
ernment action.” 

‘AMA Reprints Letter 
The AMA liked the letter so well 
it was reprinted in the Secretary’s 
Letter, which goes to all members 
over. the signature of Dr. George 
F. Lull, AMA secretary and gen- 
eral manager. 
The tipoff came in the letter’s 
opening paragraph. Willis wrote 
that “as part of a small group rep- 
resenting the National Association 


Labor Plan 


of Manufacturers,” he had helped 
explain industry’s opposition to the 
bill to officials of the American 
Hospital Association. 

“It is our belief,” he solemnly 
mourned, “that there is unfor- 
tunately some support for the 
Forand Bill among the leadership 
of the AHA simply because they 
feel that there are deficits in hos- 
pital operation due to the care 
of the medically imdigent over 
age 65. 

“They apparently feel that they 
should be reimbursed: for this care 


land it seems to them that the Fo- 


rand proposal with government re- 
imbursement does. the job in a 
satisfactory manner.” 

In the belief that the AHA lead- 
ership may not represent the actual 
thinking of local hospitals, “and 
particularly the business trustees of 
such hospitals,” Willis asked the 
employe relations managers to 
gather data on uncollectable hos- 
pital bills, particularly for patients 


Censorship of Mexican 


Charged 


The U.S. Section of the Joint United States-Mexico Trade Union 
Committee has charged the Labor Dept. and the California Bureau 
of Employment Security with “flouting the clear intent of Congress” 


mation about the Mexican contract 
labor program. 

In identical letters to Chairman 
Harold D. Cooley (D-N.C.) of the 
House Agriculture Committee and 
Secretary of Labor James P. Mitch- 
ell, Sec.-Tyfas. Frank L. Noakes of 
| the Maintenance of Way Employes, 
chairman of the U.S. section, point- 
ed out that this censorship is being 
imposed in spite of an amendment 
to the Mexican Contract Labor 


URW, Hotel 
Union Set Up 


In Puerto Rico 


San Juan—The Rubber Workers 
and the Hotel and Restaurant Em- 
ployes have joined the list of AFL- 
CIO affiliates having ‘locals in 
Puerto Rico. 
Puerto Rico’s 1,000 organized 
hotel and restaurant workers be- 
came members of the AFL-CIO 
when Local 610 was chartered 
here by the Hotel and Restaurant 
Employes. The charter was pre- 
sented to the Gastronomical Work- 
ers Union of Puerto Rico by 
Alvaro Gonzalez, president of 
Local 133 in Miami. 
Pres. Ed S. Miller of the Hotel 
and Restaurant Employes said that 
officers of the local had visited the 
Cincinnati headquarters of the 
union last month to work out their 
affiliation. Members of Local 610 
will enjoy full transfer privileges 
should they seek work in mainland 
hotels and restaurants, he added. 
The first URW unit in Puerto 
Rico is bargaining agent for 59 
workers at the Moda Shoe Corp. in 
Aguadilla. The company agreed 
to recognition after a majority of 
the Moda production and muinte- 
nance workers signed cards desig- 
nating the union as their bargaining 
Tepresentative. First contract talks 
are due to begin soon. 
The Rubber Workers have 
Opened an office in Santurce, and 
other organizing campaigns are in 
Progress. - 
Approximately ten other AFL- 
CIO international unions have es- 
tablished branches on the island 
since World War IL 


by “tightening censorship” of infor-— 


Law ordering that more informa- 
tion about the program be given to 
the public. 

Seek Directive 

The committee asked Congress to 
“look into this flagrant flouting and 
violation of the 1955 amendment.” 
It also called on the secretary of 
labor to “issue a directive to all re- 
gional offices that they instruct state 
departments of employment to 
make lists (of the employers of 
Mexican contract labor) available 
to interested parties, by counties, 
and on a current basis, giving the 
names of certified growers and the 
number of Mexican nationals they 
are using.” 

Noakes pointed out that the 
1955 amendment had specifically 
directed that information with 
respect to certifications made un- 
der the Mexican labor program 
“shall be posted in the appropri- 
ate local public employment of- 
fices and such other public places 
as the secretary may require.” 

“This knowledge is essential,” 
Noakes wrote, “if the law’s declared 
purposes of protecting the job se- 
curity of local domestic farm work- 
ers against displacement are to be 
realized.” 

Safety Rules Adopted 

In another development, the mo- 
tor carrier safety regulations for 
transportation of migratory workers 
supported by the AFL-CIO and the 
U.S Section of the Joint United 
States-Mexico Trade Union Com- 
mittee have been adopted by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Among other provisions, trucks 
used for transporting workers 
hereafter are required to have 

seats. Rest and meal stops also 
are required, and vehicles travel- 
ing more than 600 miles must be 
stopped for at least eight consec- 
utive hours at intervals not to ex- 
ceed 600 miles. 

The commission’s authority is 
limited to cases of transportation 
of workers for a total distance of 
more than 75 miles, and then only 
if such transportation is across a 
state line. However, most of the 
vehicles used in such short hauls 
in the past have been used to bring 
people to the harvest areas from 
other states. — 


over 65, and send i back to him 
a eo ee eee 
be determined. 


Sees No Emergency 

“We can all recognize that the 
problem of paying for hospital care 
for aged individuals is important,” 
he writes, “but it is one in the 
process of being solved through the 
present voluntary efforts of com- 
panies like ourselves and other em- 
ployers and through the carriers, 
both the Blue Cross and the insur- 
ance companies. 

“We are of the opinion, there- 
fore, that there is certainly no 
reason to feel that an emergency 
suddenly exists which requires a 
solution by compulsory federal 

“It is obvious that if federal 
legislation of this kind were re- 
sorted to, the Forand bill would 
only be the ‘nose of the camel.’ 
Before long the camel would be 
in the tent.” 

Willis suggested that the employe 
relations managers “discuss this” 
with hospital directors, with the 
view that the proper sentiments 
might be sent the AHA. 

“While these proposals form an 
entering wedge to ‘National Health 
Insurance’ under social security,” 
he concluded, “they do have. some- 
what similar counterparts at the 
state level. 

“Here is just another instance 
where we should be alert to the 
threat in a different form, recog- 
nizing the broad extent of the prob- 
lem and offering sound solutions of 
a business-like type to meet any 
justifiable needs.” 


Industrial 
‘Chaplains’ 


e e * 
Criticized 

Fifty Methodist clergymen and 
laymen heard a union leader, a 
manufacturer and bishop sharply 
criticize the growing practice of hir- 
ing ordained ministers as chaplains 
in industrial plants. 

“Many of these chaplains, per- 
haps unwittingly, are used to pro- 
mote company interests,” Victor G. 
Reuther, assistant to the president 
of the Auto Workers; told a Wash- 
ington conference-on the church’s 
responsibility for a ministry to in- 
dustry. 

Vice Pres. Leon E. Hickman of 
the Aluminum Co. of America de- 
clared that when chaplains are paid 
by either industry or labor, they 
are placed “in an equivecal position 
to speak for the church.” 

_ “If they are paid by the church, 
they must be free to speak their 
minds,” he explained. “And yet 
neither the industry to which they 
are assigned nor the labor unions 
can tolerate one within the organ- 
ization who is not subject to organ- 
izational discipline.” 

Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam of 
Washington asserted it is up to the 
church, not labor or management, 
to give industrial workers an ade- 
quate Christian ministry. A min- 
ister may forfeit his freedom, he 


added, if he is paid by management 
or labor. 


Third Quarter Injury 
Record Off 7 Percent 


Manufacturing workers had a 
more favorable injury record during 
the third quarter in 1957 than in 
any previous third quarter, the 
Labor Dept. Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics reported. 

The injury rate for the July— 
September period this year was 
down 7 percent from the previous 


FORMER HEADQUARTERS of the American Federation of La- 
bor is now the new national headquarters building of the Plumbers 
and Pipe Fitters. A new doorway is the only exterior difference, 
but inside the building has been entirely remodeled. 


W. Williams moved to restore the 
case against Hoffa to the docket 
and hopes to have a trial date set 
Jan. 6. 
Proceedings Recessed 

In Washington, D.-C., an injunc- 
tion proceeding in which 13 “rank- 
and-file” Teamsters’ members are 
seeking to have Hoffa’s election set 
aside, was recessed for two weeks 
over the holidays. 

Attorneys for the plaintiffs 
said they planned to present two 
more weeks of testimony, follow- 
ing resumption of the trial on 
Jan. 6, in support of their charge 
that the union’s recent Miami 
Beach, Fla., convention was il- 
legally “rigged” in favor of Hof- 
fa. . 


The New York trial jury wres- 
tled for 33: hours with the testimony 
in the Hoffa wiretap case before 
reporting that it was hopelessly 
split. Eleven members were ready 
to convict but the twelfth juror 
stubbornly insisted the government 
had not proved its case beyond rea- 
sonable doubt. " 

Concedes “Bugging” 

In the trial it was conceded by 
the defense that certain rooms in 
Detroit Teamster headquarters were 
“bugged” so that Hoffa could eaves- 
drop on conversations of his sub- 
‘ordinates. 

Such “bugging” of rooms with 
listening devices is not a law vio- 
lation if it does not involve the 
tapping of telephones. 

‘ Lawyers for Hoffa and his co-de- 
fendant and close union associate, 
Owen (Bert) Brennan, elected a 
vice president at the Miami Beach 
convention, contended that ‘the 
“bugging” of rooms was as far as 
the accused men went. 


The presented evi- 


third quarter low of 1954, 


dence that telephones were 


Sp 


Hoffa Faces New Trial 
On Wiretap Charges 


Teamster Pres.-elect James R. Hoffa faces a new trial on federal 


wiretap charges after escaping conviction in a three-week trial when 
a single juror held out for acquittal. 


In New York U.S. Attorney Pauf®— 


tapped and that a switch on Hof- 
fa’s desk allowed him to eaves- 
drop on telephone conversations. 
The defense offered evidence that 
at the time the alleged wiretaps 
were installed, Hoffa was absent 
in Seattle. 


The future of another indictment 
against Hoffa, charging him with 
perjury before the grand jury that 
accused him of wiretapping, is in 
doubt. 

Williams has said the govern- 
ment’s case depends substantially 
on telephone conversations between 


Hoffa and others that were tapped . 


and recorded under permission of 
a state court. The U.S. Supreme 
Court recently ruled unanimously 
that wiretapped evidence, even if 
obtained legally under state law, 
cannot be used in evidence in fed- 
eral courts. 


Miami Judge Halts 
‘Reported’ Picketing 
Miami— Circuit Judge 
George E. Holt, already well 
known for his anti-union in- 
junctions, has enjoined Hotel 
& Restaurant Employes Local 


or the picket line established. 
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255 from picketing a hotel be- : 
fore the hotel has been opened 
| . 
Union lawyers called Holt’s 
| action “fantastic.” The order 
enjoins the local-from picket- 
hotel, due to open soon, ; 
§ * ae 
which is owned by Morris 
| Lansburgh whose five- other 
non-union hotels have long 
held out against organization. 
| Hotel officials admitted 
} 
they sought the injunction on 
| the basis of reports the union |. 
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“Living Cost Up: j obs. Buying Power Sag 


Take-home Pay Drops 3.3%) 


As Index Resumes Climb 


(Continued from Page 1) 
on an 1! percent increase in the 
cost of new autos, which reached 
.  _flecesiarket in November for the 
~ went. time. Commissioner of La- 
As ct Statistics Ewan Clague ex- 
been for the new car element, the 
over-all CPI figure would have 
been unchanged or at the most 


would have registered a small ad- 


vance. 


However, other elements in the 


index averaged one-tenth of one 
percent higher than in October. In- 
creases were shown by. medical 
care, which persisted in its long- 
range climb; men’s and women’s 
clothing, theater admissions and 
newspapers. 
Food Prices Dip 

On the other hand, food prices 
dropped three-tenths of one per- 
cent as they reached what Clague 
said was their usual low point for 
the year. Consumer durables other 
than new cars declined two-tenths 
of one percent, and used cars 
dropped. for the first time since 
February. 

More than 700,000 steelwork- 
ers—in an industry where about 
one-third of the production ca- 
pacity is idle—will receive pay 
hikes of 5 cents an hour, to off- 
set the increase in living costs, 
under Steelworkers’ contracts. 


About 40,000 aluminum indus- 
try employes, members of the same 
union, will get a similar increase in 
February, as will 35,000 can work- 
ers. in April. Another 120,000 
workers in meat packing will get 
4 cents, and about 100,000 work- 
ers in miscellaneous fields, mostly 
in aircraft, will get amounts rang- 
ing down to 1 cent.. 

USWA Pres. David J. DcDonald 
said the wage increase is “of no 
comfort to thousands of our people 
who are drawing no pay or reduced 
pay and to other millions who are 
forced to pay the higher prices 
which caused this increase.” 

“We are witnessing the paradox 
of industry unable to sell its prod- 
ucts in the quantity it did, laying 
off its employes, idling a large part 
of its productive capacity and con- 
tinuing to raise prices,” he said. 

“This plainly is a matter of wages 

. chasing prices. 

“Price increases benefit only the 
companies who make them. Our 
union would find it far more bene- 
ficial te the nation if industry would 
turn its attention to stimulating pro- 
duction and lowering prices so that 
cost-of-living increases would be 
unnecessary.” 

Vice Pres. Leonard Woodcock of 
the Auto Workers said the increase 
in the CPI “throws the spotlight 
back on our union’s warnings of 
the last several months.” 

“The UAW showed documen- 
tary evidence that automanufac- 
turers could reduce by $100 the 
prices on their 1958 models and 
still reap a heavier-than-average 
return on investment,” he re- 

$2 “The impact of the auto indus- 
try’s arbitrary price-hiking de- 
cision is now reflected in the cost- 
' of-living index which. is under- 


_A sidelight on auto prices came 
in estimates that 750,000 auto work- 
ers, mainly in Chrysler, Ford and 
General Motors, would “celebrate” 
Christmas Week by being laid off. 
' Meantime, the Bureau of Em- 

ployment Security reported that in 
the week ended Dec. 7 a total of 
1,841,433 unemployed were re- 
ceiving unemployment compensa- 
tion under state programs—an in- 


Sales, Earnings 
At Record Levels 


Sales and net earnings of 
manufacturing corporations_ 
dipped slightly in. the third 
quarter of -1957 but stayed 
at or near record levels, the 
Federal Trade Commission 
reported. 

Sales amounted to $79.6 
billion, compared to _ $80.9 
billion in the second quarter 
and to $74.7 billion in the 
comparable 1956 _ period. 
Profits after taxes were $3.7 
Dillion, the same as in the 
third quarter of 1956 but 8 
percent less than the $4.1 bil- 
lion of the second 1957 quar- 
ter. : 

Sales for the first nine 
months were 6 percent higher 
than a year earlier, but net 
earnings were about the same. 


crease of 61 percent over the com- 
parable 1956 week’s 1,145,539. 
Initial claims for unemployment 
compensation in the week ended 
Dec. 14, the bureau reported, were 
419,687 compared to 270,402 in 
the week ended Dec. 15, 1956---a 
jump of 55 percent. In one week, 
recipients increased 132,696 while 
initial claims jumped 17;227. 


Mitchell ‘Unpessimistic’ 
However, Sec. of Labor James 
P. Mitchell at a press conference 
said he was as “unpessimistic” as 
he had been a month earlier despite 
the rise in unemployment. The No- 
vember figures, which showed 3 2 


flect the approach of the seasonal 
peak in February, he asserted. 

A “cyclical economic adjustment” 
will mean more unemployment be- 
fore it reaches the peak, which he 
predicted will be less than the 6 
million some economists have fore- 
cast, and, he continued, will be fol- 
lowed by an improvement begin- 
ning in midyear. 

He said he does not anticipate 
any “large-scale, prolonged” unem- 
ployment and did not believe a pub- 
lic works program was necessary. 


Monty Ward 
Strike Seen 
As Certainty 


A strike shortly after the new 
year seemed a certainty as Retail 
Clerks officials mapped plans for a 
showdown battle with Montgomery 
Ward. 

The exact date for the strike’s 
start and the places which will be 
struck initially are being kept se- 
cret until all plans for the walkout 
are complete. 

Negotiations which began July 
30 were broken off a week ago and 
RCIA officials.said “no further at- 
tempt” will be made to renew them. 
A top-level talk aimed at averting 
the strike was “non-productive,” 
unionists said. 

RCIA Pres. James A. Suffridge 
met with Montgomery Ward Pres. 
John Barr in a session arranged by 
Dir.: Joseph F. Finnegan of the 
federal mediation and conciliation 
service. Also in attendance were 
Sec. Joseph D. Keenan of the Intl. 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 
and Pres. James B. Carey of the 
Electrical, Radio & Machine Work- 
ers who were named to represent 
the AFL-CIO Executive Council in 
the dispute. 

The chain, which has 59 RCIA 
locals, refused to make any conces- 
sions toward . “— an improved 
contract. 


28, 1957 


said, 


million workers without jobs. re-}: 


Strong U. S. 
Prosperity — 
Top °58 Goals 


(Continued from Page 1) : 
broaden the economic base will be 
pressed also at the collective bar- 
gaining table with AFL-CIO un- 
ions seeking improved contracts 
that will aid the entire economy. 


On the legislative front Meany 


declared the AFL-CIO will con- 
tmue its campaigns for legisla- 
tion to protect the funds of trade 
union members which they have 
invested in health and welfare 
plans; for federal aid for school 
construction; for an improved 
minimum wage law; for badly 
needed improvements in the 
social security law; and for a 
labor-management relations act 
based on fairness and justice. 


In all of these campaigns, Meany 
“the American labor move- 
ment will be guided by the firm 


belief that ‘what is good for Amer- 


ica, is good for organized labor.’ 

“Firm in that belief and deter- 
mined in our attitude, we in the 
AFL-CIO face 1958 in a spirit of 
resolution, determination and con- 
fidence.” 


Canadian Labor : 
Backs Foreign Aid 


Ottawa, Ont. — Confidence that 
Canadians can make a great con- 
tribution in 1958 to the interna- 
tional labor movement’s goals of 
bread, peace and freedom was ex- 
pressed by Pres. Claude Jodoin of 
the Canadian Labor Congress in a 

New Year message. 

“We need to be increasingly 
aware of our responsiblity, as a fa- 
vored nation, to the people of less 
fortunate countries,” he said. “The 
people of Asia and Africa are being 
subjected to increasing pressure to 
ally themselves with the Soviet. We 
will continue to press for increased 
Canadian aid to these people and 
we hope that in 1958 our govern- 
ment will give support to SUNFED 
so that, through the United Na- 
tions, these people can be helped to 
a better living | without having to 
pay a political price.” 

Jodoin warned of increasing un- 
employment in Canada, and cited 
“the urgent necessity of seeing that 
people without work get adequate 
care.” He also hailed the awakened 
interest in education heralded by 
the sputniks, and predicted that the 
challenge they posed will continue 
into the coming year. 


Communist Paper 
To Be Liquidated 

New York—The executive 
committee of the Communist 
Party has voted to kill the 
Daily Worker, for 34 years 
the. party’s best-known voice, 
as of Dec. 31. 

The decision was believed 
the outgrowth of a party feud 
between factions led by Wil- 
liam Z. Foster, national chair- 
Man emeritus, and Worker 
Editor John Gates. 

Gates said he would fight 
to keep the paper going, that 
he did not consider the vote 


FOUR FREEDOMS AWARD for “outstanding service to the four J 
freedoms enunciated by Pres. Franklin D. Roosevelt” is presented] 
to AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany by Luigi Antonini, president of 9 
the Italian-American Labor Council (left), which makes the presenta- 9 
tion annually. Gov. Averell Harriman ‘of New York (right) brought § 
greetings to this year’s ceremonies. 


Meany Calls for Unity 
To Meet Soviet Threat | 


America “must not close the door” to negotiations with Russia, : 
demand that the Soviet leaders 
“demonstrate their good words by deeds,” AFL-CIO Pres. George @ 


but our nation has the right to 


Meany said in a radio address over'® 


the American feenicaing Net- 
work. 


“Even one deed would help,” 


he said, “even the one act of letting | 


up and showing a little mercy to 
the Hungarian people.” 

Presented Freedom Award 

Meany spoke after being pre- 
sented the 1957 Four Freedoms 
Award, which is given annually 
by the Italian-American Labor 
Council for outstanding service to 
the four freedoms enunciated by 


Pres. Franklin D. Roosevelt—free- 


dom of speech and expression, 
freedom of worship, freedom from 
want and‘ freedom ‘from fear. 
The presentation was made by 
IALC Pres. Luigi Antonini. 
Discussing the obligations of 
citizens in the present world 
situation, Meany declared that 
“it’s up to us as a nation—it’s 
up to the American people—to 
continue to build up our military 
‘strength, scientifically, techno- 
logically and every other way to 
meet this threat.” 


“On that we must depend on 
ourselves,” he added. 

At the same time, America “must 
continue to help our allies to the 
extent that we can help them and 
continue to seek peace by honor- 
able means on the basis of good 
faith proved by deeds and not just 
demonstrated by words.” 


Rally as One Man 
Meany said that the nation now 
must “rally as one man” and can 
no longer afford “political sniping” 
or “seeking partisan advantage on 
this question of foreign policy.” 
“Let’s forget about balancing the 
budget,” he continued. “Let’s face 
up to this thing because there is no 
sacrifice too big or too hard in 
order to preserve this free Amer- 
ican democratic way of life. 


“Together—all of America— 
labor, business, every segment of 
our population must go to work 
te increase our technological 
knowledge, to increase our mili- 
tary strength, to come up with a 
type of military posture that the 


Soviets understand. They under- 
stand one thing above all else; 


they understand power.” 
Meanwhile, through the United 


ing freedom, seeking a better way 
prepare the world to meet the on 


in Moscow.” 


“That’s America’s job,” he con- & 
“Not to waste time on @ 
fruitless conferences, conferences § 
which play a propaganda purpose § 


tinued. 


in themselves, conferences which 
build up the hope of the free world 


and then dash it cruelly to thegay 
ground. No, let us go to work: § 
build up the defenses—military § 
defenses—of our nation so that the @ 
Soviet Union will understand that 
we have the strength and the will 
to deter aggression if it should@ 


Archbishop Makarios 


tion of Free Trade Unions, 


Nations, Meany said, we should| 
use every effort we can to rally 
the free world and “give of our ¥ 
substance” to “those who are seek- 9 


of life in Asia and in Africa, and @ 


slaught of these gangsters in control 


Sends Thanks to ICFTU 


Brussels—The thanks of the in<} 
dependence movement in Cyprus® 
for efforts to obtain the release of @ 
imprisoned union members and@ 
financial aid to their families has@ 
been sent by the leader, Archbishop @ 
Makarios, to the Intl. Confedera-@ 
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: alone says so.” The Daily 
Worker had an average paid 
circulation of 5,574 in the 
year ending in October, ac- 
cording to a sworn statement. 
Its passing would leave the 
Worker, 2 Sunday paper, as 
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